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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

The many, or the many are to fall — 
Still to be wrangling in a noisy grave. 

He offers no solution of the problem of creation, either 
in general or in detail, but he presents it in vivid lines: 

There were seekers after darkness in the Valley of the Shadow, 
And they alone were there to find what they were looking for. 

He insists — 

That earth has not a school where we may go 
For wisdom, or for more than we may know. 

But meantime, 

Say what you feel, while you have time to say it — 
Eternity will answer for itself. 

H.M. 



THE POET OF THE WAR 

Poems, by Wilfred Owen; with an introduction by 

Siegfried Sassoon. B. W. Huebsch. 

English critics have been giving high praise to Wilfred 
Owen's poems. Now that he has achieved an American 
edition, we are enabled to ratify their choice of him as 
the most distinguished poet of the War, and join in their 
sorrow over his early death as one of its heaviest losses. 

Personally I find his work very fine indeed. I don't 
think the much-discussed Strange Meeting stands out far, 
if any, above the others — Apologia Pro Poemate Meo, or 
The Show, for instance; or the three lyrics, Greater Love, 
Arms and the Boy, Anthem for Doomed Youth. The experi- 
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ment with assonance in Strange Meeting arouses interest, 
but this is not the only poem by any means in which he 
uses alliterative assonance skilfully, although here the 
scheme is more definite and obvious. 

Certainly there is nothing cheap about Wilfred Owen, 
and if he was making propaganda against war in his 
verse, as he might very justly, he was consciously making 
poetry also; which is what some of the other war-poets 
forgot or failed to do. In one or two of the poems in the 
latter part of the book one comes upon the vein made 
popular by Siegfried Sassoon and Gibson and others — 
the sort of "bloomin' " character-sketch or satiric incident, 
as in Chances or S. I. W., in which someone wrote the 
mother of the soldier who had kissed the muzzle of his 
gun and shot himself, "Tim died smiling." But these 
are below the level of Wilfred Owen's other poems, al- 
though certainly not below this type of poem by Sassoon 
or Gibson. 

The trouble with these poems, if one considers them as 
propaganda, is that they do not propagandize! They 
have a piquant flair for the easy-chair reader — quite as 
much as that first emotional reaction to war which was 
Rupert Brooke's. For the fact is, they represent war as 
adventure; and on the page it matters not whether a man 
is killed in a trench or in a gun-fight in Arizona — the zest 
for the reader is the same. And the result, so far as prop- 
aganda against war is concerned, is quite the opposite 
of the effect intended. 
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But when it comes to the slow horror of such a poem as 
The Show, or the subtle satire of Arms and the Boy, or the 
pitiful hopelessness of Strange Meeting, there you have 
the deep personal experience and revelation which is the 
only sort of propaganda (and one might say of poetry) 
that counts. These poems are indeed at the opposite pole 
from Rupert Brooke's gesture of sacrifice and renunci- 
ation. And yet the sacrifice is made no less, with a mar- 
velously cool restraint and clear perception. This is 
what makes Greater Love such a fine poem — fine also in 
sheer poetic quality; with a certain seventeenth-century 
perfection, like George Herbert or Donne. 

To go back for a moment to the sort of satiric graphic 
sketches noted above, what I mean about these is what 
Wilfred Owen meant: 

Nevertheless, except you share 
With them in hell the sorrowful dark of hell, 
Whose mould is but the trembling of a flare, 
And Heaven but as the highway for a shell, 

You shall not hear their mirth; 
You shall not come to think them well content, 
By any jest of mine. These men are worth 
Your tears: you are not worth their merriment. 

Neither are we, I have sometimes thought, worth their 
stark tragedies, or these trench paradoxes which furnish 
incidents for the poetic cinema, so to speak — so that poets 
also may become war profiteers! It is this that I have 
resented in many of the war-poems which, like the war 
to end war, were supposed to rid war of its glamour. The 
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best of Owen's poems are far indeed from this; and that 
is their virtue. 

Wilfred Owen evidently belonged to a later generation 
than Rupert Brooke, in spite of the few years between 
them; this not only in respect to his attitude about war, 
in which change Brooke would undoubtedly have shared 
had he lived, but in respect to his verse as well. It is 
nervous, sinewy, closely packed. His is a hardness and 
a precision that — could it have been preserved past the 
Sambre Canal, where he fell only a few days before the 
Armistice — would certainly have achieved much. He 
could not, one feels sure, have degenerated into any 
"Georgian" looseness of thought or structure. There is 
too much aloofness in his poems for that, and too much 
clear vision. A. C. H. 

MR. MASEFIELD'S RACER 

Right Royal, by John Masefield. Macmillan Co. 

The poem Right Royal, by John Masefield, is un- 
doubtedly a splendid realistic description of a steeple- 
chase; written, I should judge, by one who has never 
ridden over a course, but who, being a good horseman, has 
painstakingly covered every point in the race. Partic- 
ularly good is his description of the London betting com- 
missioner's representative who visits the racing stables, 
and his picture of the race crowds on their way vividly 
recalls Charles Lever's description of those making their 
annual pilgrimage to the Punchestown steeplechases. 
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